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and newspapers. ‘Two-thirds of the con- 
tent is devoted to biographical sketches of 
business executives listed alphabetically, 
ranging from brief entries with very little 
biographical information to a four-column 
informal sketch for Charles Henry Davis 
which includes his activities in the “Bull 
Moose” campaign of 1912 and such irrele- 
vant items as his tribal names as Grand 
Sachem of the Six Nations Iroquois. The 
last one-third of the book is the encyclopedia 
of American corporations. Although these 
are not arranged in alphabetical order, there 
is an alphabetical index to companies. Under 
each corporation are listed the names of its 
officers and biographical data for its princi- 
pal executives. Cross references in the main 
biographical section refer to these sketches. 

No editor is named. The preface states: 
“The material was compiled from first-hand 
sources, having been obtained directly from 
the companies and executives recorded or 
from official records.” The sketches are clear 
and seem to be impartial. One distinct ad- 
vantage of the service is that it is kept up 
to date by monthly supplements which, ac- 
cording to the publishers, are intended “‘to 
serve during the interval prior to publication 
of the next annual issue.” Subscriptions to 
this service, however, are independent of 
and have no relation to annual volumes. 

The format, on the whole, is satisfactory 
although the binding is rather flimsy. Buck- 
ram binding would be more satisfactory. 
Pictures of biographees are blurred and of 
limited value, since they appear without 
identification and are frequently so placed 
that they might accompany any one of several 
biographical sketches. 

The book may be compared to Who’s 
Who in Commerce and Industry, the 1944 
volume of which includes 23,262 biograph- 
ical sketches. Who's Who in Commerce 
and Industry includes no monthly supple- 


ments and no illustrations. However, it 
does include a foreign section which provides 
biographical material on foreign executives 
which is difficult to find elsewhere. 

A notable omission from both volumes is 
the name of Virgil Jordan, the well-known 
president of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Two other omissions from 
Business Executives and Corporation Ency- 
clopedia are Donald Nelson and Joseph 
Stagg Lawrence. Both of these names ap- 
pear in Who’s Who in Commerce and In- 
dustry. 

The biographies in the book under review 
are uneven. Some contain no early biographi- 
cal data but emphasize the business career 
of biographees. Others include miscel- 
laneous material only indirectly related to 
their business careers. 

Instances of careless editing or proof- 
reading are evident in the misspelling of 
names. On page 1349, Edward D. Shum- 
way’s name is spelled Shumwat, but it is 
correctly spelled in the company listing on 
page 1851. On page 908, Grover Victor 
Lassen’s name is spelled Lasson in the main 
entry although twice in the body of the 
sketch it is spelled Lassen. There is also a 
blind cross reference to biographical data 
from the entry for H. F. Willkie in the bio- 
graphical section to the entry for Distillers 
Corporation—Seagrams Limited in the sec- 
tion on corporations. 

While an actual check has not been made 
to find how many of the 8000 entries in the 
volume under review are included in Who’s 
W ho in Commerce and Industry, a sampling 
reveals that of 300 names among the 4’s, L’s 
and S’s in Business Executives and Corpora- 
tion Encyclopedia 156 were listed in the 
earlier work. 

Since material on the careers of business 
men is fragmentary and widely scattered, 
another contribution to this subject is wel- 
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come. Despite its defects, therefore, Busi- 
ness Executives and Corporation Encyclo- 
pedia is recommended for reference col- 
lections in larger public libraries or in 
business branches and for special libraries 
covering business fields. 


Chambers’s Technical Dictionary; 
Comprising Terms Used in Pure and Ap- 
plied Science, Medicine, the Chief Manu- 
facturing Industries, Engineering, Con- 
struction, the Mechanic Trades, with 
Definitions by Recognized Authorities; 
ed. by C. F. Tweney and L. E. C. Hughes. 
rev. ed. with supplement. 2lcm. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1944. 1940, 
1944. ;viii; 975p. buckram $6. 

“The aim of this dictionary is to give, in 
the light of present knowledge and opinion, 
definitions of terms that are of importance in 
pure and applied science, in all branches of 
engineering and construction, and in the 
larger manufacturing industries and skilled 
trades. It is a dictionary of technical terms, 
written by specialists, partly for other 
specialists but more particularly for the 
technically minded man-in-the-street, and for 
students and interested workers of all kinds 
and ages. ... The Editors and Publishers 
. . . believe that they are here presenting a 
very full and representative cross-section of 
the language of science and technology to- 
day.” —Preface. 

Comparison of the present edition with 
the 1940 edition, which was reviewed in Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, January 1941, 
reveals that the changes in the main part 
of the book are slight. The same plates have 
been used with only an occasional change of 
a word or sentence. Thus most of the 
criticisms made in the review of the 1940 
edition still hold true. Among these, one of 
the greatest is the very definite English em- 
phasis in both terminology and spelling. In 


this, as in the 1940 edition, three- or four- 
line definitions seem to predominate though 
many are considerably longer. The shorten- 
ing of some definitions through the use of 
other technical terms necessitates reference 
to several definitions for complete under- 
standing unless the user has some knowledge 
of the meaning of allied terms. This limits 
usefulness of the volume as a ready-reference 
tool for the layman. Accent and pronuncia- 
tion where indicated represent those of the 
contributors themselves. A check of the 
vocabulary shows that most of the words 
listed may be found in an unabridged dic- 
tionary, in some cases with clearer and fuller 
definitions. 

The bibliography has been omitted from 
the 1944 edition and a 24-page supplement 
of definitions has been added. However, 
since the book is essentially the same as the 
1940 edition, the Committee’s estimate of 
the volume is unchanged. Chambers’s 
Technical Dictionary is not recommended. 


Diary of World Events; comp. by J. A. 
H. Hopkins. 20v. 24cm. Baltimore, Na- 
tional Advertising Co., c1942. illus. 
maps. pa. $38.75 per set; supplementary 
volumes $2 each. 

The Diary of World Events is a “chron- 
ological record of the Second World War 
photographically reproduced from _ the 
American and foreign newspaper despatches 
as reported day by day, including maps, 
pictures, cartoons, anecdotes, official mes- 
sages, reports and declarations, and con- 
gressional acts. . . .”—Sudtitle. 

The first two volumes of this set were 
reviewed in Subscription Books Bulletin, 
July 1942. This review brings the set 
through volume 20. 

The set is divided into two parts. Part I, 
“The Twilight Zone,” consists only of 
volume | and covers the period from Septem- 
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ber 22, 1938 to October 13, 1939. Part II, 
“The War Period,” consists of volumes 2 
to 20 and covers the period from August 24, 
1939 to May 31, 1942. Clippings before 
these dates are occasionally reproduced to 
add background material. 

There is no uniform period of time as- 
signed to the separate volumes. With a few 
exceptions, the compilation consists of re- 
ports from newspapers of those happenings 
which the compiler believes are the most 
important for that day. It consists of over 
18,000 clippings from more than a dozen 
different sources including the Baltimore 
Sun, New York Herald Tribune, New York 
Times, Washington Daily News and Wash- 
ington Evening Star. However, since the 
preponderance of clippings is from the 
Baltimore Sun, it is doubtful if they repre- 
sent a true cross section of newspaper dis- 
patches. Cartoons, pictures and maps are 


interspersed throughout the set. 


Volume 1 has its own index; volumes 2 
to 10 are indexed in volume 2; and the index 
for volumes 11 to 20 is in volume 11. 
Where feasible, index entries are subdivided 
chronologically, e.g., aeroplane raids, anec- 
dotes, comments and editorials. Otherwise 
subdivision of these entries is alphabetical. 
Index references are to clipping numbers 
which serve in lieu of page numbers. The 
indexes have a sufficient number of entries 
and cross references but, as no indication is 
given as to which numbers are included in 
each volume, the process of locating a desired 
item is sometimes slow. It is the intention of 
the compiler to have a separate index for each 
supplementary volume and ultimately to 
combine the several indexes into a single con- 
tinuous one. 

The format of the set leaves much to be 
desired. The material has been reproduced 
photographically and the results are not uni- 
formly satisfactory. Through lack of ink, 


parts of some pages are illegible; other sec- 
tions are blurred from too much ink. The 
results are such that the material on some 
pages can be used only with difficulty. The 
set is bound in paper covers. The binding 
will stand very little hard use. 

As stated in the Committee’s earlier re- 
view, the set seems to have little value for 
libraries, most of which maintain their own 
clipping files. Existing newspaper indexes 
used in conjunction with the newspaper files 
which are maintained by most medium-sized 
and large libraries make available similar ac- 
counts of events of the war period. In view 
of these considerations and of the limitations 
of the set as indicated in the foregoing re- 
view, Diary of World Events is not recom- 
mended. 


Dictionary of Sociology; ed. by Henry 
Pratt Fairchild. 23!4cm. New York, 
Philosophical Library, Inc., c1944. 342p. 
cloth $6. 


The editor of this volume is well known 
in the field of sociology as an author and 
scholar. The associate and advisory editors 
are also outstanding figures, as are many of 
the ninety-three contributing editors. The 
purpose of the dictionary is to provide defi- 
nitions for sociological terms which, if ac- 
cepted generally, will result in a precise 
terminology for the science. 

The number of definitions for approxi- 
mately 3600 carefully selected terms is far 
greater than the number to be found in 
earlier dictionaries and glossaries of soci- 
ology. For example, Panunzio’s Student’s 
Dictionary of Sociological Terms lists 172 
items; Reuter’s Handbook of Sociology con- 
tains approximately 400 terms; Young’s 
glossary in Introductory Sociology, rev. ed. 
1939, contains 97 items. The inclusion of 
derivative terms in Dictionary of Sociology 
explains to some extent the increased vocabu- 
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lary, e.g., farm, part-time ; part-time farmer ; 
part-time farming. 

Most of the definitions are signed with 
initials and authorship can be identified 
easily by consulting the list of contributors 
in the front of the volume. Those defini- 
tions which are not signed have been sup- 
plied by the editor, associate editor or ad- 
visory editors, or have been drawn from re- 
liable sources. The preface states that, in 
the last analysis, “the Editor must take the 
final responsibility for every definition as 
printed.” On the whole the definitions are 
clear and concise; they compare favorably 
with those in Reuter, Panunzio,.and Young. 
Occasionally consultation of a general dic- 
tionary will be necessary to clarify a defini- 
tion, e.g., when/terms used in the definition 
are not in turn defined in the Dictionary of 
Sociology. 

The arrangement of the volume leaves 
much to be desired. Listing is alphabetical, 
but many of the terms are phrases of two 
or more words. ‘The practice has been to 
put the more distinctly sociological word 
first and the general word second. Each 
case has been dealt with, according to the 
preface, “‘on the basis of its own character- 
istics.” The result is a confusion such as an 
entry under farm, part-time followed by 
references to related information under the 
entries part-time farmer and part-time farm- 
ing. Group has been considered a distinctly 
sociological word with such listings under it 
as group, in—,; group, minority; group, we—. 
However there is a reference from group 
will to will, group despite the fact that in- 
dividual will and social will are listed with- 
out inversion. The complexities of arrange- 
ment will cause some inconvenience and 
annoyance to the user, despite the editor’s 
efforts to assign to each particular term “its 
apparently most reasonable and practical 
place in the entire scheme.” 


The cross references in the Dictionary of 
Sociology are often faulty. On page 215 is 
found the reference patrilocal Cf. patrilocal 
residence, but under patrilocal residence, 
two lines below, there is a reference to resi- 
dence, patrilocal. At the end of the entry 
physique, asthenic there is a reference to 
athletic . physique and pyknic physique; 
however these entries are listed immediately 
below under the inverted form of heading. 
This does less violence to the user than 
does the reference at the end of the entry 
poverty to real wages where there appears 
neither entry nor reference. However, the 
information is found under wages, real. 

Some errors in alphabetizing and typo- 
graphical errors were found in the volume. 
Its binding of impregnated cloth will not 
stand up under use, yet the inner margins 
of the pages are too narrow to permit re- 
binding. 

The content of the volume should be use- 
ful to students of sociology. For those 
whose interest in the content is sufficient to 
warrant purchase of the volume despite its 
defects of arrangement and make-up, the 
Dictionary of Sociology is recommended. 


Funk & Wagnalls New Standard En- 
cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge; 
prepared under the editorial direction of 
Frank H. Vizetelly. newly rev. 18cm. 
New York, Unicorn Press, c1931-44 by 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 25v. cloth. Regu- 
lar edition: v.1, 10c (mailing cost) ; 
v.2-25, 89c each (plus llc per volume 
handling cost). Deluxe edition: v.1, 10c 
(mailing cost) ; v.2-25, $1.39 each (plus 
llc per volume handling cost). 

The 1944 edition of the Funk & Wag- 
nalls New Standard Encyclopedia bears the 
same foreword as the original 1931 edition 
with the omission of one paragraph and the 
addition of the statement that the most 
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recent editorial revisions have been done 
under the direction of William Hendelson. 

Subscription Books Bulletin, January 
1932 contained mention of the set with note 
that it was not a photographic reproduction 
of the New International Encyclopedia; that 
it had no connection with the New Standard 
Encyclopedia, published by the Standard 
Encyclopedia Corporation of Chicago nor 
with Universal Knowledge, published by the 
Universal Knowledge Foundation of New 
York. Fuller reviews of the 1931 and 1935 
editions of Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Encyclopedia appeared in Subscription 
Books Bulletin for April 1932 and Janu- 
ary 1936. These editions were published by 
Funk and Wagnalls. 

The present publishers state that “early 
in 1942 by arrangement with Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, Unicorn Press . . . became 
the Authorized Publishers of the Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Encyclopedia.” 


Quoting the publishers’ foreword in the 
1944 edition: “. . . the aim has been to supply 
a work that answers questions most fre- 
quently asked concerning, FIRST: Individuals 
whose lives have proved of public interest. 

. SECONDLY: Places—cities, towns, vil- 


lages, settlements, etc. . . . THIRDLY: Geo- 
graphical regions and their physical features. 
. . . FOURTHLY: Things in the widest sense 
of this term—all forms of natural life, the 
fauna and flora of the world, the sea. . . 
FIFTHLY: Discoveries, inventions, ap- 
paratus and appliances, devices, manufac- 
tures, etc... .” 

A partial list of editors and collaborators 
for the original edition with note of their 
contributions appears at the beginning of 
volume 25. This might preferably be in- 
cluded in volume 1. About 18 out of the 53 
listed were collaborators on the New Inter- 
national Yearbook. 

The present publishers distribute volumes 


in this set at the rate of one each week. Ac- 
cording to their advertisements, the “work 
of revising the Funk & Wagnalls therefore 
can, and DOES go on all year around, every 
year, keeping exact pace with each volume 
as it goes to press!” In preparing this re- 
view the Committee did not have access to 
the 1935 edition for comparison. However, 
the 1944 edition has been checked for revision 
against the 1931 and the 1942-43 editions. 
These comparisons indicate the extent of re- 
vision since publication of the first edition 
as well as of changes made since the adoption 
of the continuous revision plan. In check- 
ing for revision, it was found that since the 
1931 edition was published, approximately 
270 new pages have been inserted, paged as 
a and b following the number, as 18a, 18b. 
Articles on such subjects as agriculture, 
aviation, airplane, China, communism, epic 
poetry, Europe, Five Year Plan, Germany, 
Greek art, India, Italy, rubber, social insur- 
ance, Spain, United Kingdom and United 
States have been revised and extended by 
more than two pages. Examples of shorter 
revisions are the articles on boilers, Belgium, 
cooperation, electron, housing and Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. In addition 
many brief changes are contained within the 
space of the original articles. Examples of 
revisions since publication of the 1942-43 
edition are the entries for hospitalization, 
nylon and Atlantic Charter. None of these 
topics appeared as an entry in the 1942-43 
edition. The 1944 edition devotes approxi- 
mately 2 pages to hospitalization and 18 
lines to nylon. There is now a cross refer- 
ence from Atlantic Charter to Europe: 
United States Arsenal of Democracy where 
principles of the Charter are given. 
However, a check of volumes 3 and 23 of 
the 1944 edition indicates that with few 
exceptions articles added since 1931 are 
biographies. New names chosen for in- 
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clusion are mostly those of professional 
people or artists. 

For many places prominent in the present 
war, a sentence briefly mentions war events 
that have concerned them. For others, like 
Teheran, there is no mention of current 
happenings. 

Census figures for 1940 have been inserted 
for places in the United States. Counties 
are not included in the encyclopedia. Of the 
foreign places listed in volume 3, about one- 
third had new population figures, many un- 
fortunately undated. The rest remain as 
in the 1931 edition, some at great variance 
with current World Almanac figures. 

In the biographical entries, death dates 
are entered fairly consistently through 1942, 
with a few later. 

Bibliographies seem to be rather unevenly 
revised. New titles have been added in many 
cases. Under Airplane eight titles published 
since 1938 are listed, but under Alaska, 
Chile, Child Labor, no publications more 
recent than those included in the 1931 
edition are mentioned. Although the articles 
on such countries as Japan, Italy and Poland 
have been extensively revised, the bibliog- 
raphies which accompanied these articles in 
the 1931 edition have been omitted. 

Cross references are plentiful, especially 
those referring from personal names, botani- 
cal terms, others of the natural sciences and 
variations in spelling and in terminology. 

Guide words, used at the top of each page, 
are in some cases inaccurate. Those used 
for pages devoted to the article on women 
in industry may be cited as an example. 

Frontispieces are portraits of U.S. Presi- 
dents, including all except William Henry 
Harrison, Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, 
Hayes and Arthur. Other illustrations, 
necessarily small, are in general indistinct 
with the exception of the drawings. Some, 
e.g., Paestum, are too dark; others, e.g., 


aqueduct, are too light, which gives a 
blurred effect. Among the illustrations, 
emphasis seems to be on fine arts and natural 
history. 

Thirty-two pages of seventeen maps have 
been inserted between entries for Richard 
and Thomas Aldrich, in volume 1. Though 
maps and type are small, they are well 
printed, clear and readable. They are Ham- 
mond maps but undated. One, however, 
shows the partial extent of Germany’s con- 
quests in the present war. The apparent 
lack of any reference to their location in the 
set, either from the name of the countries or 
from the entry Map, makes their discovery 
and use a matter of chance. 

The print and paper are good with com- 
paratively few indistinct pages. The dark 
blue cloth binding of the edition examined, 
advertised as “deluxe,” is not heavy, but is 
fairly strong. The back is elaborate with 
gilt stamping on red and blue background. 
Attractive end papers are a feature of the 
set. 

The Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Encyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 
1944 edition, is recommended for the pur- 
pose for which it is intended, that is, as a 
brief reference set, especially for home use. 


Grolier Encyclopedia, formerly Doubdle- 
day’s Encyclopedia. A note in the Janu- 
ary 1943 Subscription Books Bulletin an- 

nounced the purchase of Doubleday’s En- 

cyclopedia by the Grolier Society. According 
to Committee information, there has been 
no appreciable revision in the set since that 
time, although the Grolier Society brought 
out 1943 and 1944 printings. A change of 
title to Grolier Encyclopedia was made 
necessary by a contractual arrangement be- 
tween the Grolier Society and Doubleday, 
Doran, former publishers of the set. The 
Grolier Society is working on a revision and 
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promises sets for Committee examination 


late in 1945. 


National Encyclopedia, editor-in-chief, 
Henry Suzzalo . . . editorial direc- 
tor, William W. Beardsley. 10v. 26cm. 
New York, P. F. Collier & Son Corp., 
c1932-44. tan fabrikoid $59; red fab- 
rikoid $64. 

_ This set was being sold recently as part 
of a combination offer which included the 

following additional materials: National 

Yearbook for 10 years; New Century Dic- 

tionary of the English Language, ¢1942, 

distributed by P. F. Collier and Sons by ar- 
rangement with Appleton-Century; Junior 

Classics, c1918; Collier’s World Atlas and 

Gazetteer, ©1944; and a reference service 

which included the right to send in 50 ques- 

tions on any subject and to receive free books 
on that subject for the next 10 years. These 
were sold as a group only and priced at 

$115.50. ° 
The Committee has not examined the 

additional materials contained in the com- 

bination offer. However, the National 

Yearbook was reviewed in Subscription 

Books Bulletin, October 1939. The 1938 

edition of the New Century Dictionary was 

noted in the January 1939 Bulletin and a 

full review of the 1931 edition appeared in 

January 1933. The 1918 edition of Junior 

Classics was evaluated in October 1930. 
Examination of the 1944 edition of the 

National Encyclopedia indicates that the re- 

view in Subscription Books Bulletin for 

October 1939 is still applicable in most 

respects. The population figures for 1940 

have been added, as have dates of death for 

biographees who have died since 1932, but 
except for these revision is negligible. World 

War II is covered only by a few lines added 

to articles about each of the larger nations 

involved. Wendell L. Willkie, Thomas E. 


Dewey and Harry S. Truman are among 
the many important names omitted. Bibliog- 
raphies appended to articles on the first 100 
pages in volume 1 show no later date than 
1931. Henry Suzzalo’s name still appears 
on the title page as editor-in-chief although 
he died in 1933: 

Although the National Encyclopedia was 
given a limited recommendation in the 1939 
review, much of the information is now so 
out of date as to be misleading. For this 
reason the 1944 edition is not recommended. 


New Human Interest Library. A note 
in the January 1943 Subscription Books 
Bulletin suggested that subscribers defer 

purchase of New Human Interest Library 

until it could be reviewed. Books, Inc., 
present publishers of the set, notified the 

Committee last September that a new edition 

would be published about January 1, 1945 

and promised sets for examination. A Com- 

mittee request for sets early in January was 
referred by the publishers to J. G. Ferguson 
and Associates, Chicago, distributors of the 
set, who reported that no sets were pub- 
lished in 1944 due to the paper shortage, 
and that if any are published in 1945, they 
will not be available until after July 1. 


Review Index; A Quarterly Guide to 
Professional Reviews for College and 
Reference Libraries ; ed. by Louis Kaplan 
and Clarence S. Paine. 25cm. Chicago, 
Follett Book Co., v. 1—- Dec. 1940— 
$5 per year. 

According to the introduction in the first 
issue, Review Index is planned as a book 
selection guide. The list of 62 leading 
scholarly journals, increased by March 1944 
to 70, was selected from three lists recom- 
mended for college libraries respectively by 
Hilton, Lyle and Shaw. “Only professional 
journals are included. Journalistic review- 
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ing mediums, already adequately indexed, 
are excluded. Any professional periodical, 
the majority of the reviews of which are 
already satisfactorily indexed, is excluded.” 
In view of this statement of the scope of the 
periodical, as well as of an examination of its 
content, the subtitle, 4 Quarterly Guide to 
Professional Reviews . . . is something of a 
misnomer. Review Index is actually a guide 
to reviews in scholarly and professional 
journals. The original editors, respectively 
reference librarian, University of Wiscon- 
sin, and librarian of Beloit College, are now 
assisted by Louise Smith of Beloit as asso- 
ciate editor and Gladys Wiseman of Wis- 
consin. 

Four issues, covering a one-year period, 
comprise a volume. Volumes 1 and 2 were 
arranged alphabetically by author or other 
main entry. ‘The final issue in each of these 
volumes is a cumulation of the three pre- 
ceding issues with a subject index. Thus 
it supersedes other issues in that volume. 
Since most of the subject headings were 
very broad, as mathematics, philosophy, the 
subject index consisted of rows of item 
numbers, frequently exceeding 100 in num- 
ber. That its shortcomings were realized 
by the editors is evidenced by a complete 
change in arrangement. Beginning with 
volume 3, titles are classified under some 
60 subject headings arranged alphabetically 
from aeronautics to youth. An author 
index in each issue is both usable and useful. 
Unlike the earlier volumes, the final issue in 
volume 3 is not a cumulation but it does 
contain a cumulated index to the entire 
volume. Only two issues of volume 4 were 
available when this review was in prepara- 
tion. They continue the plan adopted in 
volume 3. Volume one listed reviews of 


4213 titles; volume two listed 3946; and 
volume three, 3433. 
The following is a sample entry from the 


March 1944 
biography: 


issue, under the heading 


Morison, Samuel E. Admiral of the ocean 
sea . . . Columbus. Little, 1942. 2v. $10. 
AHR 49 (Ja ’44) :269 912. 


This illustrates not only the form of entry, 
but also some of the drawbacks of Review 
Index. For example, there is no indication 
of the length of reviews nor that reviews 
of the same work were cited in earlier issues. 
A more serious difficulty illustrated by this 
example, i.e., the lapse of time between the 
publication of the book and the publication 
of the review, cannot be considered a criti- 
cism of Review Index, but it certainly limits 
its usefulness as a book selection tool. This 
time lag serves to emphasize the difficulty 
of using so-called scholarly journals as book 
selection aids. Analysis of titles in the 
March 1944 issue shows that 63 per cent of 
the books were published in 1943; 30 per 
cent, in 1942, and the remainder prior to 
that date. This lapse of time between the 
publication of the book and the publication of 
the review is amply demonstrated by Lucy E. 
Fay and others in the June 1944 issue of 
College and Research Libraries in their sum- 
maries of the book-reviewing adequacy of 
journals in various subject fields. 

Review Index, within the modest limits 
set for itself, does a creditable job. Like 
several other services in the same field, it 
demonstrates the need for a prompt, com- 
prehensive book evaluation service for col- 
lege and reference libraries. Despite its 
limitations as a book selection tool, it is use- 
ful for reference purposes to supplement 
Book Review Digest and Technical Book 
Review Index in assisting librarians and 
patrons to judge the authority of books in 
library collections and in making bibli- 
ographical lists. For these purposes it is 
recommended. 
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Richards Topical Encyclopedia, for- 
merly published by J. A. Richards, Inc., 
Kingsport, Tennessee, was recently pur- 

chased by the Grolier Society of New York, 

The Committee’s most recent review of the 

Richards set was the evaluation of the 1939 

edition in the January 1940 Subscription 

Books Bulletin. However, a detailed review 

of the 1943 edition, prepared by the Sub- 

scription Books Committee of the Library 

Division, Minnesota State Department of 

Education, was published in the June 1944 

issue of Minnesota Libraries. 

examination of the 1933, 1940 and 1943 

editions, this evaluation is in substantial 

agreement with the 1940. Bulletin review. 


United States Cumulative Book Auc- 
tion Records. 28cm. New York, 
Want List, 1940-42, cloth $15; 1942-43, 
cloth $7.50; 1943-44, paper $5; 10 per 
cent discount to libraries. 

According to the subtitle, this is “the 
definitive serial, cumulative record of all 
books, pamphlets, manuscripts, periodicals 
and autographs selling in American auction 
rooms for $3.00 or more.” It follows the 
usual cumulative plan of publication, issuing 
three paper-covered parts for the current 
season, averaging about 250 pages each. 
These may be returned to the publisher for 
full credit toward the annual bound volume, 
issued in August. ‘This in turn may be re- 
turned the following year for credit toward 
the two-year volume. If this plan is fol- 
lowed, a library at the end of five years will 
have one volume containing the cumulated 
auction records for the years 1940-45 ; where- 
upon the cycle will be started again. All 
volumes that are returned for credit must 
have been ordered directly from the pub- 
lisher. 

Each volume follows the same plan of 
arrangement: auction key, glossary of ab- 


Based on an » 


breviations, collections dispersed at auction, 
explanation of method of compilation, corri- 
genda, A-Z author entries. The auction key 
is a chronological list of auctions and their 
dates with an arbitrary serial number as- 
signed to each auction. As auctions for the 
years 1940-42 are assigned numbers 1-196; 
those for 1942-43, numbers 200-299; and 
those for 1943-44, numbers 300-399, it will 
be easy to compare price ranges over a five- 
year period without referring to the auction 
key each time. Since the usual bibliographic 
abbreviations are used throughout the text, 
the full-page glossary is a necessity. When- 
ever one or more private libraries are sold at 
auction, that fact is noted in the table of col- 
lections dispersed at auction. The cumula- 
tive feature allows the correction of errors in 
the permanent cumulation. The major part 
of each volume and serial part is taken up 
with the record of auction sales, arranged 
in one alphabet by author, series title, period- 
ical title, or occasionally by form, as in the 
case of almanacs. These main entries are in 
boldface type. The next lines give as much 
of the following bibliographical information 
as seems necessary: title, editor, number of 
volumes, size (other than octavo), binding 
(other than cloth), illustrations, edition, 
printer (if important), place and date of 
publication. Following a dash comes the 
description of the copy at auction, the auc- 
tion number and item number and the exact 
price. Autographed letters, etc., arranged 
alphabetically by recipient, are listed first 
under the author’s name, followed by manu- 
scripts, first editions, etc. listed alphabeti- 
cally by title. The following examples illus- 
trate some of these points: 

Edinburgh University Magazine, The 

Nos. 1-4, Jan.-Apr. 1871. Stevenson items, 

4 pts., wr. 
—Unc., bkstr. ch., wr. def. (242-174) $17.50. 
EDISON, Thomas Alva 


A.1.s. 12 mo. Orange, June 4, 1888. 
— (253-58) $4. 
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EDMOND, John P.—See Dickson, 
Robert 

EDMONDS, Cyrus R. ; 

The Life & Times of General Washington. 
2 vol., %4-cf., g. tool., g.t., facs., front. 
George Cruikshank. 1st ed. Lond. 1835. 

—Unc. (233a-226) $4.50. 

EDMONDS, John H.—See 
George F. 

EDWARDS OF HALIFAX (bindings) 
—See Ackermann, R.; Douglas, Rev. 
James 


Dow, 


See references are used for joint authors, 
illustrators, pseudonyms, association items 
and presses. The reference is to the main 
entry. Occasionally, as in the case of the 
entry Cruikshank, George—Association 
Items, the see references take up more than 
a column in the two-year cumulation. While 
this is unusual, it would seem to require spe- 
cial treatment in the five-year cumulation. 
A solid block of boldface type is not particu- 
larly legible, especially on a two-column 
page. 

.Since a record of auction prices ranging 
from $3 to $4.99 cannot be found elsewhere, 
an attempt was made to find out what per- 
centage of the total number of prices fell 
within this range. A check of entries under 
the letter J in the 1940-42 and the 1942-43 
volumes indicated that one-third of the prices 
listed were under $5. While no accurate 
conclusion can be arrived at from such ran- 
dom samplings, a relatively large number of 
the prices are under $5. 

Format, paper and binding are good, par- 
ticularly so in a work which is to be super- 
seded. The editing appears to be excellent. 

While a record of book auctions would 
seem to be beyond the reach of the small li- 
brary, and might be classed as a luxury even 
to the small college library, it is very useful 
to any library that purchases many books 
from secondhand sources. It is frequently 
the only place to which a librarian or a li- 
brary patron can turn for a record of the 
value of a book, pamphlet or set. Libraries 


that already have a record of American book 
auctions, particularly if it covers a number 
of years, will not need another. Libraries 
and collectors, whose main interest is in cur- 
rent prices, will find the service under re- 
view an eminently useful tool. It is recom- 
mended. 


The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia; 
An Authoritative and Popular Presen- 
tation of Jews and Judaism Since the 
Earliest Times; ed. by Isaac Landman. 
10v. and Reading Guide and Index. 
28cm. New York, The Universal Jewish 
Encyclopedia, Inc., c1939-44. illus. pl. 
ports. maps. cloth $100. 

The first three volumes of this set were re- 
viewed at length in Subscription Books Bul- 
letin April 1941. Volumes 4 and 5 were 
published in 1941; volumes 6, 7 and 8, in 
1942; volumes 9 and 10, in 1943. 

There are more than 12,000 entries in 
this 10-volume set including numerous 
biographical articles about Jews and non- 
Jews who have made contributions to Jewish 
history. 

Volumes 4-10 measure up to the former 
volumes in treatment of subject matter and 
format and, in the main, show better pro- 
portion in space accorded to subjects in- 
cluded. A separate, unnumbered volume en- 
titled Reading Guide and Index, published 
in 1944, was compiled by Simon Cohen, 
D.D. for the use of pupils and teachers and 
“to provide a series of syllabi for adult 
classes and readers.” The Guide is arranged 
under the following large headings: history, 
literature, religion, Jewish life, Jews and 
non-Jews, general subjects, Jewish con- 
tributions to civilization. Arranged in out- 
line form, with volume and page references 
to volumes 1-10, the Guide affords a basis 
for study of a specific subject. The index 
included in this volume is an index to the 
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Reading Guide only, not to the encyclopedia 
proper. 

Now that it can be reviewed in its en- 
tirety, the set seems well designed to fulfill 
the aim of the editors as expressed in the 
preface: “ . to create in these ten vol- 
umes a vehicle capable of conveying popular 
enlightenment, of allaying misconceptions 
and prejudices, of quickening the religious 
- and cultured impulse, and of strengthening 
the forces of a beleaguered Democracy every- 
where.” In it are represented the life and 
ideals of the Jews of all lands and times, so 
treated as to make the material of general 
interest. It reflects, too, changes that have 
taken place in Jewish life and thought in 
the years since the publication of The Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia, issued 1901-6. 

Both encyclopedias are arranged alpha- 
betically by subject, with cross references. 
One finds the older set to be more scholarly 
in subject matter and documentation. In the 
newer work, sources are frequently omitted 
or are secondary rather than primary, and 
articles are not always signed. It omits, too, 
the comprehensive lists of writings of indi- 
viduals included, which are found in the 
older work, but it is fuller in historical and 
biographical data of a human interest nature. 
There are numerous illustrations, which are 
not indexed, whereas the older work includes 
an alphabetical list of illustrations in each 
volume. 

The more scholarly approach of The 
Jewish Encyclopedia is illustrated by infor- 
mation under the heading, Aaron’s Rod, 
which is considered in historical detail under 
the following subheadings: Biblical Data; 
In Rabbinical Literature; Haggadic Modi- 
fications; Christian Modifications. In the 
Universal Jewish Encyclopedia there is only 
a see reference from Aaron’s Rod to Phrases, 
Biblical, where Aaron’s Rod is listed in its 
alphabetical position, with only a reference 


to Exodus 7: 10-12. Again, under Poetry 
in the older set, there is a learned seven-page 
discussion of forms and meters in Hebrew 
poetry. The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia 
presents a much more popular survey and 
refers one to The Jewish Encyclopedia 
article. 

Social conditions receive a more lively and 
contemporary treatment in The Universal 
Jewish Encyclopedia. Thus, in The Uni- 
versal Jewish Encyclopedia under Pogroms 
(a Russian word meaning literally dis- 
turbances or riots but which has come to 
denote all violent attacks against Jews in 
particular) there are 244 pages, containing 
statistics on the number of pogroms and 
the number killed in Russia through 1921. 
The Jewish Encyclopedia has only a see 
reference from Pogrom to Russia, where the 
term is barely mentioned. Under Woman, 
Rights of, the older set contains a general 
account of the traditional place of the He- 
brew woman. The Universal Jewish En- 
cyclopedia, on the other hand, appends an 
alphabetical list of names of outstanding 
women, whose biographies are included in 
the set, with their vocations. 

The up-to-date information for individual 
countries, states and cities, pictures of syna- 
gogues and much other information very 
difficult to obtain elsewhere make this a use- 
ful reference work for students and general 
readers. 

The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia is, 
therefore, recommended because it is a valu- 
able reference work on subjects pertaining 
to Jewish history and culture, because it is 
up to date and has popular appeal. For serious 
research, however, it will need supplement- 
ing with additional authorities. 


Who’s Who in Poetry in America. The 
Subscription Books Committee has re- 
ceived several requests for information 
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concerning this publication of the Paebar 
Company of Newburgh, New York, and 220 
W. 42nd Street, New York City. It is adver- 
tised by the publishers as a “biographical 
Who’s Who,” containing in addition to bio- 
graphical data and photographs, selected 
poems written by subscribers. Editions of the 
volume were published in 1941 and 1942. 
According to Committee information, sub- 
scriptions for another edition are being so- 
licited at a cash price of $9 and on terms at 
$10. The publishers have not responded to 
three Committee requests for review copies 
of the most recent edition. If anyone has a 
copy of the 1941 or 1942 edition which he 
is willing to submit for examination, the 
Committee will appreciate his notifying 
A.L.A. Headquarters. 


Who’s Who in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Subscription Books Com- 
mittee has received numerous inquiries 

concerning this volume since 1942. The 

U.S. Post Office Department has ordered 

the New York Post Office to return marked 

“Fraudulent” all correspondence addressed 

to the above-named publication. Further 

detail of action involving this title is avail- 
able in a Federal Trade Commission com- 
plaint of January 3, 1944, and a speech by 

Representative Celler of New York in the 

U.S. House of Representatives, January 12, 

1944, included in the Congressional Record. 


World’s Great Events and the National 
Yearbook, published by P. F. Collier 
and Son, New York, were reported to the 

Subscription Books Committee in July 1943 

as being sold in a combination offer. The 

Committee has tried unsuccessfully since that 

time to secure from the publisher copies of 

these titles for review. The National Year- 


book has since been included in a subsequent 
combination offer. (See National Encyclo- 
pedia, p.8.) The Committee has no in- 
formation on World’s Great Events. It was 
last listed in The United: States Catalog as 
a 10-volume set, copyrighted in 1913. If 
anyone has a set purchased since July 1943 
which he is willing to submit for examination, 
the Committee will appreciate his notifying 
A.L.A. Headquarters. 


Young Folks’ Library. The Subscription 
Books Committee has recently received 
requests for information on this 20-volume 

set which is being sold in the Chicago area 

for home use. Recent purchasers report 
that their sets were copyrighted in 1938 by 

Charles E. Knapp, Inc., 130 N. Wells 

Street, Chicago. A note in Subscription 

Books Bulletin, July 1942 states that content 

of the 1938 edition as judged from the 

prospectus, “appears to be essentially that 
of the edition of 1901,” except for the ac- 
companying Manual of Character Educa- 
tion. Formerly priced at $69.50, the set is 
now being sold by Publishers Distributing 

Company, 128 N. Wells Street, Chicago, at 

$39.50 and to homes by the Americana 

Corporation of New York, in combination 

with the 1944 Encyclopedia Americana, at 

$139.50. 





pea to quote a review in full is 
granted only to the publisher of the 
work reviewed. Permission to quote a re- 
view in part must be obtained from the 
American Library Association. Publishers 
of books or sets recommended herein wish- 
ing to refer to the Subscription Books Com- 
mittee’s appraisal of their work should 
avoid such statements as “Recommended 
(or endorsed) by the A.L.A.” Such a state- 
ment falsely implies action on the part of 
the Association. 
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INEXPENSIVE VOCATIONAL MATERIALS* 


Publications in the vocational field fre- 
quently include lists of schools qualified to 
give education or training in particular fields. 
This is true of several of the publications re- 
viewed in this section of the Bulletin. All 
such lists, particularly as they are used in 
connection with the demobilization program, 

_ should be checked with the state educational 
authorities. Libraries should note that a 
section of Public Law 346, “Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944,” provides that the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall 
secure from the appropriate agency of each 
state a list of the educational and training 
institutions within its jurisdiction which are 
qualified and equipped to furnish education 
or training to demobilized service personnel. 


Occupational Briefs. Pasadena, Calif., 
Western Personnel Service, 1933-44. 35 
briefs 5c and 25c each. 


This series of occupational briefs has been 
published since 1933 by the Western Person- 
nel Service, which, according to its pro- 
spectus, is “a voluntary cooperative associ- 
ation maintained by and for western colleges 
and universities. . It reports on develop- 
ments in methods of student personnel work 
and on occupational information significant 
for college students.” Educational institu- 
tions cooperating in the research program 
include, in addition to California colleges 
and universities, the University of Idaho, 
Southern Branch, the University of Oregon 
and the Western Washington College of 
Education. 

To date, thirty-five briefs have been is- 
~ * The following members of the Subscription 
Books Subcommittee Evaluating Free and Inex- 
pensive Materials, in collaboration with the Sub- 
scription Books Committee, prepared the reviews 
in this section of the Bulletin: Ruth Evans Bab- 


cock, Albany, N.Y.; Dora Smith, San Jose, Calif. ; 
Ruth M. Ersted, St. Paul, Minn., Chairman. 


sued, but four of that number, /ndustrial 
Design, Personnel Work, Pharmacy and 
Television, are reported out of print. A 
wide variety of occupations is considered, 
although there seems to be a preponderance 
of material concerning the motion-picture 
industry. ‘There is some emphasis on op- 
portunities and training available on the 
Pacific Coast and in the Rocky Mountain 
region. The titles listed at five cents cover 
such subjects as air conditioning, free-lance 
writing, occupational therapy, social direc- 
tion in a hotel, geology, etc. The 25-cent 
briefs, publication of which began in 1939, 
now include pamphlets on carrier traffic 
management, librarianship, nursery-school 
teaching, chemurgy, accountancy, pipe-line 
trafic management, and six on the motion- 
picture industry. Of these, four, namely, 
Carrier Traffic Management, You Might 
Like Accountancy as a Career, You Might 
Like Chemurgy as a Career and Pipe Line 
Traffic Management, were issued under the 
sponsorship of the University of California 
in cooperation with the other members of 
the service, as reports of the Works Progress 
Administration. Six others: Motion Pic- 
ture Editing, Motion Picture Research, Mo- 
tion Picture Cartooning, Motion Picture 
Photography, Motion Picture Sound Tech- 
nicians and Motion Picture Laboratory 
Technicians acknowledge the assistance of 
W.P.A. personnel. The last two titles as 
well as Pipe Line Traffic Management 
were published in October 1944 and con- 
tain forewords to the effect that this ma- 
terial had been completed before Pearl 
Harbor, but, due to the war, was not re- 
leased until the present. : 

The older five-cent briefs are definitely 
the least attractive. Those examined are 
four-page leaflets giving a brief and factual 
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account of each occupation. Authorship is 
not indicated, nor are there footnotes, bibli- 
ographies or illustrations. The leaflet on 
radio was written in 1935, and in view of 
the rapid advances made in this field, the 
need for revision is apparent. Several titles 
in this group, e.g., Plant Pathology, Soil 
Erosion Service and What About Geology? 
were issued as supplements from the News 
Bulletin of Western Personnel Service. 
These were also reprinted and distributed 
by the National Business and Professional 
Women of Los Angeles. 

In the case of the 25-cent pamphlets, to 
which the rest of the review will be devoted, 
the names of the persons responsible for the 
work appear in each pamphlet examined. In 
many instances, they have been written or 
edited by some member of the Western Per- 
sonnel staff. Acknowledgment of other as- 
sistance received and the names of persons or 
associations connected with the publication 
in any way are included as well. Among the 
prominent contributors mentioned are: Dr. 
Sydney B. Mitchell, Director, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of California, Berke- 
ley, and Mrs. Mary Duncan Carter, 
Director, Graduate School of Library 
Science, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, for Librarianship; the late 
George Washington Carver of Tuskegee 
Institute and W. C. Pomeroy of the Uni- 
versity of California for Chemurgy; and in 
the case of pamphlets dealing with the 
motion-picture industry, acknowledgment 
for his assistance is made to Dr. Leo C. 
Rosten, who “recently conducted a study of 
the motion picture industry under funds 
from the Carnegie and Rockefeller Foun- 
dations.” 

These pamphlets are from ten to fifteen 
pages in length and follow a rather uniform 
plan. The definition of an occupation is 
followed by a general discussion of the re- 


quirements, opportunities, advantages and 
future possibilities for each line of work. 
Lists of recommended schools are included 
in only a few of the briefs examined. 
Several, however, which do not contain such 
lists, discuss college courses which are es- 
sential for entrance into a given vocational 
field. Still others, e.g., Pipe Line Traffic 
Management, are concerned with fields in 
which no universities and colleges at present 
offer courses leading to a degree. In some 
instances, the material is definitely dated, as, 
for example, the pamphlet Nursery School 
Teaching, published in 1939, in which the 
statement is made that teachers wishing to 
teach in the federally supported nursery 
schools in the United States “must qualify 
for relief.” As with any material of this 
kind the date has a very definite bearing on 
the value of the content. Bibliographies, 
some of them annotated, are included in 
many of the pamphlets, and usually are as 
up to date as the pamphlet itself. For ex- 
ample the one on librarianship, written in 
1939, lists books and articles appearing in 
that year, while the one on motion-picture 
cartooning refers to an article by Walt Dis- 
ney published in 1941. 

The style would definitely appeal to 
students; arresting captions and, in some 
cases, clever black-and-white illustrations 
add decided flavor and interest. In most 
cases where figures are quoted, authorities 
are cited and references to professional pub- 
lications appear in footnotes. 

In format, the briefs on chemurgy and 
accountancy are the most attractive. These 
are bound in cleverly designed, colorful, stiff 
paper covers, while others in this later series 
appear in white calendered paper. 

Since the briefs published at five cents are 
obviously in need of revision both in regard 
to content and to form, they cannot be 
recommended. However, the 25-cent oc- 
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cupational briefs, because of their timeliness, 
careful preparation and student appeal, are 
recommended for use by counselors, students 
in senior high schools and persons interested 
in personnel work. 


Occupational Filing Plan; by John R. 
Yale. Science Research Associates, c1944. 
Complete plan, $6 ; guidebook only, $2.50. 
The Occupational Filing Plan consists of 

‘a guidebook entitled How to Build an Oc- 

cupational Information Library, 75 file 

folders and 15 “out” cards. Although the 

Plan was noted in the review of Science Re- 

search Associates’ “Occupational Informa- 

tion System” in Subscription Books Bulletin, 

January 1944, it was not available for dis- 

tribution at that time. 

The provision of a simple system for the 
classification and organization of occupa- 
tional materials for ready use in the school 
library was the publisher’s main object in 
preparing this Plan. It is intended to “be 
so easy to understand and handle that senior 
girls could maintain it,” to provide all the 
filing materials necessary, and to “continue 
to point the way to the best sources of good 
vocational materials.” 

The 75 file folders, 11x9!4, are light- 
weight manila tag with a lighter colored 
filing strip at the top. They are about as 
strong as the ordinary manila letter folder. 
The filing strip, which is not reinforced, has 
the subject printed on the left side and the 
see also references in smaller type on the 
right. 

The “out” cards, which are on ruled 
manila, 414x10, are divided into three sec- 
tions: material lent, borrower, date. 

The guidebook, How to Build an Oc- 
cupational Information Library, contains six 
chapters, the first of which is devoted to the 
need for collecting occupational information. 
Chapter 2, “A Survey of Certain Filing 


Systems,” describes those of the War Man- 
power Commission, the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, the New York and Louisiana State 
Departments of Education, the coding plan 
based on the Parker * list and brief com- 
ments about standard subject lists in both 
the vocational and library fields. Chapter 3 
describes the Science Research Associates’ 
Occupational Filing Plan, which is based on 
an alphabetical arrangement of large sub- 
ject headings and the liberal use of see and 
see also references. 

The complete alphabetical list of fields 
and occupations for use with the 75 folders 
is printed in chapter 3. Main subjects are 
given in capital letters and specific occu- 
pations in small type, e.g., Accountant. See 
ACCOUNTING. After the main headings are 
see also references to other main subjects, 
e.g.. ACCOUNTING. See also BANKING, 
BROKERAGE, AND FINANCE; BUSINESS AND 
MANAGEMENT; CLERICAL WORK. ‘The 75 
subjects chosen for the main headings are 
generally comprehensive ones like HEALTH, 
EDUCATION and RETAIL TRADE, but there 
are others of much less importance, such as 
FISHING, LANGUAGE, TOBACCO. ‘There are 
only two see references to FISHING (Fisher- 
man, Oysterman) and three to LANGUAGE 
(Interpreter, Linguist and Translator), 
while for HEALTH, there are twelve. If suf- 
ficient material is accumulated on a profes- 
sion or occupation to justify a more specific 
heading, there are directions for making sub- 
divisions ; for instance, the material on Nurs- 
ing would be placed under HEALTH—NURS- 
ING. Several specific headings seem super- 
fluous: College Teacher. See EDUCATION ; 
Dean. See EDUCATION; Educator. See 
EDUCATION. 

Three objections can be raised to the use 
of large subject headings in any pamphlet 


* Willard E. Parker, Books about Jobs (Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 1936). 
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file: first, unless see references are indicated 
on single sheets, a separate index to all sub- 
ject headings is necessary, and if this index 
is lost or otherwise unavailable, the file will 
be generally inaccessible to all but the teacher 
or librarian in charge ; second, only one per- 
son can use the index at a time and this may 
frequently retard service ; third, specific head- 
ings for all materials filed in a pamphlet 
collection are generally conceded to be easier 
to use, although they may not be as easily 
adapted to cross-referencing. Some of these 
objections could be minimized by putting the 
alphabetical list of fields and occupations on 
catalog cards as materials on the various sub- 
jects are collected. These would be filed 
separately from the catalog for the book col- 
lection. 

Chapter 3 also contains a list of non- 
vocational subject headings “more or less 
closely related to jobs and careers,” e.g., 
OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS, UNSKILLED LABOR, 
etc., an explanation of the “out” cards, work- 
ing drawings for the construction of a 
wooden file, and suggestions for the use of the 
Vocational Guide (Subscription Books Bul- 
letin, January 1944) in the preparation of a 
card index. The use of “out” cards as charg- 
ing records is of doubtful value. Charging 
material from this file on P slips to be placed 
in the regular charging file would be simpler. 
Any school lacking vertical files could build a 
cabinet according to the simple specifications 
given, but a drawer 25x18, filled with 
pamphlet material, is both heavy and un- 
wieldy unless it operates on rollers. Prob- 
ably the use of a wooden box equipped with 
a follower would prove a more satisfactory 
substitute. 

Chapter 4 is designed to help the li- 
brarian discover the important sources of ma- 
terials for an occupational file. Private and 
governmental sources of material are listed 
under the 75 main subject headings of the 


Plan. The place and care of news clippings 
and illustrations, and sources of the latter, 
are also included. The information about 
materials from government agencies is of 


special value. According to information 
from the publisher, both the nonvocational 
headings, in chapter 3, and the sources of 
free and inexpensive materials are being re- 
vised. 

Chapter 5 discusses occupational materials 
which will not be placed in the file—books, 
magazines, films and college catalogs. A 
brief final chapter, “Directing the Student,” 
is followed by a bibliography of (1) maga- 
zines and serials; (2) library aids; (3) bibli- 
ographies and indexes to occupational ma- 
terials; (4) occupational information books. 

Usefulness of the first three bibliographies 
is limited, since no annotations are given to 
indicate content, reading difficulty or the 
usefulness of the material for various li- 
braries. The desirability of a list of such 
library aids as Subject Headings Used in 
Dictionary Catalogs of the Library of Con- 
gress is doubtful. The list of books, most of 
which are of interest to young people of high 
school age, has been carefully selected, and 
should be helpful to high schools in choosing 
vocational titles. 

The Plan’s greatest value seems to lie 
in the possibilities it has for encouraging 
schools and libraries, especially those without 
trained librarians, to organize and collect 
vocational materials. Its simplicity, however, 
decreases as its size increases. The folders 
are not strong enough to withstand any 
amount of hard wear. Manila vertical-file 
folders, letter-size, mediumweight, double 
at the top filing edge, and having tabs in 
three or five positions, sell for about $2 a 
hundred. The cost of the Science Research 
Associates’ folders and “out” cards is $3.50, 
but this difference in price is of slight im- 
portance if the lighter folder with the sub- 
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jects and see also references will encourage 
and assist schools and libraries in starting 
an occupational file. The present need for 
vocational files is of paramount importance, 
and for small schools and public libraries 
without them the Occupational Filing Plan 
is recommended. The guide book, How to 
Build an Occupational Information Library, 
has so many stimulating ideas and practical 
suggestions that despite the above criticisms 
‘it is recommended for all high school and 
public libraries. 


Occupational Index. New York, Oc- 
cupational Index, Inc. v.l— 1936— 
Published quarterly. $5 per year; $8 for 
two years. 


Occupational Index is a quarterly bibli- 
ography of pamphlets, magazine articles, cur- 
rent books and other printed material which 
contain “occupational information that will 
be helpful to an individual in choosing a 
field of work.” Robert Hoppock of New 
York University is the editor. Alexander 
J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia; Carl H. Milam, Executive 
Secretary, American Library Association; 
John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, U.S. Office of Education; and Har- 
vey N. Davis, President, Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology are the advisory board. 
Its publication “is made possible by a grant 
from Carnegie Corporation of New York.” 

Each issue of the Occupational Index lists 
approximately 90 items under the headings 
Books and Pamphlets: Free, 1c-25c, Over 
25c, and Magazines. For each item, the 
author, title, publisher, place and date of 
publication, price, number of pages and a 
brief statement of contents are given. The 
annotations follow a definite pattern, which, 
according to the editor, is based on the out- 
line for studying an occupation adopted by 
the Occupational Research Section of the 


National Vocational Guidance Association. 
It includes a complete summary of content 
and indicates groups to whom the material 
will be especially useful. The summary of 
contents enables the user to determine 
whether the information he desires, concern- 
ing, let us say, salary or earnings, is contained 
in a particular book or pamphlet indexed 
without actually consulting that title. 

It is understood that, in deciding which 
materials to list, all books which have pos- 
sible occupational information are examined 
but only those are included which, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, have pertinent information 
for one trying to decide whether or not to 
enter that occupation. ‘The publications 
listed are selected from a great number ex- 
amined. Every effort is made to locate im- 
portant pamphlets by writing to “more than 
5,000 trade, commercial and professional 
organizations, research bureaus, schools, col- 
leges, government agencies, etc.”” Maga- 
zines regularly examined are American 
Magazine, Collier’s, Forbes, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Liberty, Life, McCall’s, Reader's 
Digest, Saturday Evening Post, The 
Woman, Woman’s Home Companion and 
Occupations. 

Titles which in the editor’s judgment are 
particularly valuable or are as good or better 
than anything previously listed on the sub- 
ject are marked “Recommended” and are 
starred in the margin. 

Entries are printed on only one side of 
the paper to allow for clipping. Each num- 
ber of Occupational Index has a subject 
index. A cumulative author, title and sub- 
ject index is published as a separate number 
at the end of each year. The 1943 and 1944 
subject indexes have been subdivided into 
military and civilian occupations. Entries 
are numbered consecutively for the year and 
the index refers to the number of the entry. 
An examination of the 1944 issues shows ap- 
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proximately 375 entries listed of which about 
75 are magazine articles and 60, free ma- 
terials. It is doubtful if many of the maga- 
zines carry vocational material of real value. 
About one-third of the items listed in 1944 
refer to success stories. 

However, the majority of items included 
in the Occupational Index are carefully 
selected from the many available and cover 
a wide range of occupations, often those 
which are unusual or on which information 
is difficult to find. The annotations seem 
to carry enough definite information to aid 
in selecting useful material. Probably of 
most value to libraries and schools are the 
lists of free and inexpensive materials. Of 
those listed in 1944 about one-half of the 
items were free or cost less than 25 cents. 
The subdivision, Over 25c, is largely devoted 
to books costing more than one dollar. In 
1944 there were about 120 items in this 
group, of which about 90 were books. Small 
libraries could depend on general book 
selection tools remembering that annotations 
found in them are less specific from the 
standpoint of vocational information than 
those found in the Index. While school li- 
braries will not have many of the magazines 
listed, specific issues might be picked up in 
many communities. 

Despite the shortcomings of the Occupa- 
tional Index, the need for a unified source of 
current vocational materials is great enough 
to recommend it to college libraries, large 
public and school libraries, and smaller insti- 
tutions with adequate funds and the need for 
further developing their vocational files. 


A Plan for Filing Unbound Occupa- 
tional Information, Based on the Oc- 
cupational Dictionary.* Albany, The 


* Dictionary of Occupational Titles: Pt. I. 
“Definitions of Titles,’ $2; Pt. II. “Titles and 


Codes,” $1. (Washington, D.C.: Supt. of Docu- 


ments. ) 


University of the State of New York, the 
State Education Dept., Bureau of Guid- 


ance, 1944. rev. 16p. mimeographed. 
Distributed only to schools and libraries 
in New York State. The following ma- 
terials which include the essential infor- 
mation on the New York Plan, as well as 
other materials for use with it, are com- 
mercially distributed by The Chronicle 
Press, Port Byron, New York: 


Guide Labels; Directions, Outline and Cross 
Reference Cards 

300 File Folders 

300 Mounting Cards 

Set of 32 Occupational Briefs (Reprints of Briefs 
originally released by N.Y. State Guidance 
Bureau. List price $1.50) Single copies 5c; 
reductions on orders of 10 or more. 


Complete set, $12.50; 6 Direction, Out- 
line and Cross Reference Cards only, 50c; 
Guide Labels, Direction, Outline and 
Cross Reference Cards, $2.50; File 
Folders only, $6; Guide Labels, 6 Direc- 
tion, Outline and Cross Reference Cards, 


File Folders, $8.50. 


The Plan for Filing Unbound Occupa- . 
tional Information, devised by the Guidance 
Bureau of the New York State Department 
of Education, provides an arrangement for 
the filing of occupational pamphlets, clip- 
pings, magazine articles and other pertinent 
materials. Providing for a vertical file of 
276 occupational titles, it is a numerical 
system based on a subject classification, fol- 
lowing the arrangement of titles and codes 
used in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. Completed in 1943, the Plan was 
revised in 1944 to eliminate some of the 
original code symbols which were found to 
be confusing. 

Use of the Dictionary, according to the 
Guidance Bureau, “provides a classification 
scheme more widely used than any other. 
The Dictionary is used exclusively by the 
United States Employment Service and other 
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government agencies, except the Census, but 
including the Army and Navy.” Allowing 
maximum flexibility in the number and 
amount of materials to be filed, the code 
provides for nine major occupational groups, 
numbered 0-00 through 7-99 and identified 
as Professional, Semiprofessional, Manage- 
rial and Official, etc. These nine groups are 
subdivided into 110 occupational fields 
which in turn are divided into specific oc- 
‘cupations. The following example illus- 
trates each of these three divisions: 

0-00 through 0-39 Professional 


0-03 Architecture 
0-03.20 Landscape Architect 


Like those in the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles, the numerical codes in the New 
York Plan are indicative of certain job char- 
acteristics, e.g., those beginning with 4 and 
5 indicate skilled jobs, those with 6 and 7, 
semiskilled, etc. Part I of the Dictionary, 
entitled “Definitions of Titles,” should be 
used for complete alphabetic cross reference 
to the Plan. 

Materials available commercially from 
the Chronicle Press for use with the Plan, 
or as a substitute for it by libraries outside 
New York State, include 6 reference cards, 
9x12 inches, which contain directions for 
use, an outline of codes and titles, and an 
alphabetic list of titles which serves as a 
cross reference to the numerical codes. Based 
on Part I of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, the alphabetic list on the cross- 
reference cards includes “‘all the titles of the 
file and their most common alternates.” 
With the outline of codes and titles it can 
be used in lieu of the Dictionary both as an 
aid in filing new materials and as an index 
to those already filed. 

Available also is a booklet of perforated 
gummed guide labels, containing clearly 
printed code numbers and titles used in the 
file. These are to be affixed to the file folders 


and are provided in three colors—blue for 
the nine major groups, yellow for occupa- 
tional fields, and cherry for specific occupa- 
tions. The Plan also requires the use of 
some 300 file folders with tabs in three 
positions. Those available from the Chron- 
icle Press are 1134x9, mediumweight with 
reinforced tabs. Mounting cards, 9x8, 
which “were developed to preserve clippings 
from periodicals, or typed data” are also 
available. The reverse side of these cards 
provides space for adding such information 
as a bibliography, list of school accrediting 
agencies, etc. 

Included in the complete set of materials 
furnished by the Chronicle Press, is a set of 
32 occupational briefs originally prepared 
by the Guidance Bureau for free distribution 
to New York schools. As reported in Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, January 1944, these 
are no longer available from the Bureau. 
Those supplied from the Chronicle Press are 
reprints either undated or bearing a 1943 
publication date. The briefs are concerned 
with the newer occupations in aeronautics, 
both in manufacture and in flying; war jobs 
for men and women; civilian training ; cadet 
training and various occupations in the field 
of health. The briefs, 3x12 inch leaflets, 
are coded for filing. Their content includes 
a definition of the occupation, discussion of 
necessary preparation, qualifications, work- 
ing conditions, related occupations, etc., as 
well as a bibliography. Information given 
is brief, but the subjects covered are in cur- 
rent demand. Several briefs are devoted to 
the same general occupational field, each 
treating a specific phase of it. For example, 
eight briefs are concerned with the main 
subject Aviation Cadet Training in the 
Army Air Corps. Five of them deal with 
various phases of the work of the ground 
crew; single briefs discuss the air crew, en- 
listed men as aviation students and as tech- 
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nicians. No aptitudes are discussed in any 
of these, but some physical requirements are 
listed. The leaflet type of format prohibits 
mounting the briefs on heavier paper, so 
special folders would have to be used for cir- 
culating them. 

The New York Plan is not simple. For 
accurate organization, upkeep and full uti- 
lization, the librarian in charge not only 
needs professional training, but also sufficient 
time to study the Plan and to learn the 
meaning of the more important code num- 
bers, in the same way that the meaning of 
the Dewey Decimal Classification numbers, 
or that of any other library classification 
scheme, is learned. To illustrate some of 
the many fine points, College Teaching is 
entered as an occupational field, not as a 
subdivision of Teaching, and Music Teacher 
is listed under Music, not Teaching. Divi- 
sion of material on the basis of its classifica- 
tion as professional or clerical separates such 
related information as that on the Librarian 
and the Library Assistant. The mimeo- 
graphed plan, the cross-reference cards and 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles in- 
clude these references, but one of them must 
be used to locate the material as well as to 
code and classify it. A librarian serving 
school groups will need to give them special 
training in using the index, the code num- 
bers and the filing system, since the organ- 
ization of this file differs from that used in 
the general vertical file. 

A pamphlet file which requires the use 
of an index has several disadvantages. An 
index which is unavailable means that the 
file is without a key. If a class group or 
even several patrons wish to locate material 
at the same time, the procedure will be slow. 

The mounting cards are too small to hold 
more than one newspaper column on a side, 
unless the column is mounted to overlap 
itself, in which case the card becomes difficult 


to maintain and to circulate. If the reverse 
side is to be used for listing training op- 
portunities, bibliographies, etc., this infor- 
mation will need to be written by hand, 
unless it is selected and typed before the 
clipping is mounted. While such information 
is important, it is necessary to recognize the 
amount of time needed for collecting it and 
making frequent revisions. To place it on 
the back of a card to be circulated, or on the 
back of each card used for the subject, would 
seem to be a questionable procedure. 

Because of the elaborate numerical code, 
the Plan’s dependence upon an index, the 
amount of time needed by a trained li- 
brarian to study the Plan, to organize and 
maintain the file and to assist the user in 
finding the materials, the Plan for Filing Oc- 
cupational Information is recommended only 
for those libraries needing extensive voca- 
tional files and having staffs sufficient to 
meet the above needs. The occupational 
briefs are recommended in the fields where 
additional material is needed.* 


Vocational and Professional Mono- 
graphs. Boston, Bellman Publishing 
Co., c1940-44. 48 monographs, 50c and 
75c each. Prepublication subscription 
offer for entire series (to include 75 mono- 
graphs), $25. Single monographs, 50c 
and 75c each; monographs 1-45 available 
in 3 sets at $6 each: Set No. 1 (mono- 
graphs 1-15), Set No. 2 (monographs 16- 
30), Set No. 3 (monographs 31-45). 


* This review is based on an evaluation pre- 
pared for the Subcommittee by Miss M. Janet 
Lockhart, Librarian, West High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. It represents the opinion of the 
majority of the Committee and Subcommittee as 
well as of additional consultants. Mrs. Ruth 
Evans Babcock, a member of the Subcommittee, 
does not agree with the recommendation be- 
cause she feels that a code system is important 
for filing, and because this system has been used 
successfully by schools in New York State over 
a period of years. 
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Seventy-five titles are planned in this 
series, forty-eight of which had been pub- 
lished through October 1944: 15 in 1940, 
24 in 1941, 2 (of those still in print) in 
1942, and 3 in 1944. Monographs 18, 21, 
22 and 23 on religion, law, retailing, and 
mining engineering are out of print, and 
the publisher doubts that they will be re- 
printed. Three more have appeared since 
this review was prepared: The Paint In- 
dustry, Secretarial Science, and Pharmacy, 
bringing the total published to date to 51. 

According to the publisher, this series is 
intended for use in guidance activities in 
schools, colleges and universities and for 
reference use in all types of libraries. ‘The 
manuscript for each Monograph has been 
written by an expert in his particular field. 
. . » Each Monograph has been carefully 
designed to supply the following authori- 
tative factual information under normal con- 
ditions: Personal qualifications required for 
engaging in the work, scholastic training 
needed, complete analysis of employment op- 
portunities, remunerations received, chances 
for advancement, frank statements of ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, possibilities for 
both men and women in the vocation or pro- 
fession.” Frequently included are lists of 
colleges and schools offering training, various 
related publications, professional organi- 
zations and trade associations, and a bib- 
liography. Almost all monographs include 
a history of the subject. 

The range of subjects is wide and includes 
such well-known fields as medicine, engineer- 
ing, teaching and nursing, as well as others 
on which there is less information: costume 
design, occupational therapy, the iron and 
steel industry, modeling and direct mail ad- 
vertising. ‘The reliability of most of the 
essential information is unquestioned, es- 
pecially for use under “normal conditions,” 
though the quality of the writing varies con- 


siderably. Authors of monographs include, 
for example, Leroy M. S. Miner, Dean of 
Harvard University Dental School, who pre- 
pared the pamphlet on dentistry; Clare O. 
Ewing, Chief Chemist and Associate Di- 
rector of the United Drug Company’s Re- 
search and Technology Department, who 
wrote The Drug and Cosmetic Industry; 
and Charles E. Reed of the Chemical Engi- 
neering Department, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, who prepared Chemical 
Engineering. In common with a majority 
of vocational publications, the statements on 
personal qualifications and training are not 
too definite regarding what the vocational 
counselors call the basic aptitudes which the 
individual must have before he can take ad- 
vantage of the training possibilities. Lists 
of such items as pleasing personality, neat- 
ness, sense of humor, intelligence and com- 
mon sense are of little value, since few indi- 
viduals are sufficiently objective to admit 
their lack of any of these desirable qualities. 
Some pamphlets to which this criticism does 
not apply are those on medicine, music and 
forestry. 

The employment opportunities, the present 
possibilities for women, an up-to-date list 
of schools and the figures on salary scales 
are obviously outdated, but general infor- 
mation about the nature of the work, its 
history, advantages and disadvantages is still 
of value. In many cases, particularly in the 
professions, the history of the work has been 
done with imagination and its place in 
modern society, including its contributions, 
has been skillfully interpreted. 

Each pamphlet is bound in heavy red or 
gray covers, and averages about 35 pages 
in length. The'earlier issues were multi- 
lithed, but, with the exception of number 
19, printing has been used since the publi- 
cation of numbers 16 and 17, the first dated 
1942, the second, 1941. The complete list 
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of titles, as printed on the back cover, does 
not include dates of publication. ‘Tables of 
contents omit page references. 

Schools, public libraries and colleges need- 
ing additional vocational materials, or those 
wanting historical and descriptive informa- 
tion will want to consider the monographs 
published from 1940 to 1942. While the 
general criticism regarding personal quali- 
fications also applies to the three monographs 
published in 1944, on the whole they are 
representative of the best available vocational 
materials and are recommended for senior 
high schools, public libraries, colleges and 
universities. 


Vocational Guidance Series. Rochester, 
N.Y., Rochester, Institute of Technology 
(formerly Rochester Athenaeum & Me- 
chanics Institute), 1935-41. (No. 1-6, 8, 
10 rev. 1944) 11 monographs, 10c each; 
50-100 copies, 9c each ; 100 or more copies, 
8c each. 

The 11 pamphlets in this series, present 
information on the following vocational 
fields: retailing, photography, industrial 
chemistry, applied art, costume design, the 
mechanical field, the electrical field, food ad- 
ministration, the construction field, publish- 
ing and printing, and interior decoration. 
Authors of the pamphlets are members of 
the faculty at the Institute, in most cases, 
counselors in the department with which the 
pamphlet is concerned. Several authors 
acknowledge the assistance of other special- 
ists in the preparation of the material. All 
but three of the pamphlets were last revised 
in 1944. Pamphlet No. 7 on the electrical 
field carries a 1937 date, No. 9 on the con- 
struction field is dated 1938, and No. 11 on 
costume design, 1941. 

According to the preface, the pamphlets 
are “intended for use by high school students 
in deciding on and planning for a suitable 


vocation. They may also be used by high 
school principals and others engaged in ad- 
vising and counseling high school students.” 
Pamphlet No. 10 on publishing and print- 
ing is also addressed to “college students who 
have uncertain objectives” and World War 
II veterans. 

Because of the nature of the fields covered, 
the organization patterns of these pamphlets 
vary to some extent, but each includes some 
background material for the occupation, such 
as a brief description or historical survey of 
the field, as well as information “about the 
various branches of the occupation, the duties 
performed by persons employed, require- 
ments for employment, wages, salaries, secu- 
rity, promotions and both the advantages and 
disadvantages of employment in that field.” 

At the end of each pamphlet there is a 
job chart prepared “‘to aid students in visual- 
izing the kinds of beginning jobs in the field 
as well as the kinds of jobs to which success- 
ful persons may be promoted.” Beginning 
jobs are listed at the bottom of the chart. 
Above these, jobs to which a person with 
training, education and experience might ex- 
pect to be promoted are given. These charts 
present vividly and quickly much pertinent 
information. 

The pamphlets vary in length from 11 
to 31 pages. Each is well printed on good 
paper and contains a sufficient number of 
subject or division headings. Those revised 
in 1944 have heavy, colored paper covers. 
The material is briefly but clearly presented. 
In the pamphlet on printing, authorities are 
cited in footnotes. Three of the titles carry 
brief bibliographies of material which young 
people might enjoy. 

Since the booklets were originally written 
for use with students or prospective students 
of the Institute, they are pointed up to the 
courses offered at that institution and the 
positions held by its graduates. This does 
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not, however, hamper the use of the pam- 
phlets with any student seeking information 
on the occupations covered. 

This set presents a clear, though brief, 
introductory study to 11 careers interesting 
to boys and girls of high school age and 
would be helpful to them in studying and 
choosing a vocation. Because it contains use- 
ful and up-to-date information, is inexpensive 
’ and still attractive, this “Vocational Guid- 
ance Series” is recommended for high school, 
college and public libraries. 


Vocational Rehabilitation for Disabled 
Persons in California; by Harry D. 
Hicker. rev. (Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, v.12, no. 
11, December 1943.) Sacramento, 
Calif., State Department of Education, 
1943. 49p. illus. free. 

Originally published in 1940, this bulletin 
is intended to give specific information con- 


cerning the program of the state of Cali- 
fornia’s Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Harry D. Hicker, Chief of the Bureau and 
author of the bulletin, states in the preface 
that employers and personnel managers, 


physicians and surgeons, social welfare 
workers, educators and taxpayers should find 
it of particular value. The bulletin was 
revised in 1943 to include the Bureau’s ad- 
aptation of its program to meet the man- 
power situation created by the war. This 
adaptation included ‘“‘a campaign of recruit- 
ment of the handicapped; . . . provision for 
short intensive courses to prepare for jobs 
in the war industries; ... quick but ju- 
dicious placements based on sound counsel- 
ling” ; and circularizing employers regarding 
specialized services of the Bureau. 

The following general divisions of the 
pamphlet indicate its scope: “Introduction,” 
which defines the term physically handi- 


capped and discusses past attitudes toward 
and present needs for vocational rehabili- 
tation ; “Principles Underlying the Program 
of Vocational Rehabilitation” ; “What is Re- 
habilitation”; “State Administration and 
Organization” ; “Eligibility and Feasibility 
for Service”’ ; “Services Rendered the Handi- 
capped”; “Service to Employers” ; “Factors 
Affecting Employment of the Handicapped” ; 
“Local Participation in the Rehabilitation 
Program”; “Co-operation with Other 
Agencies”; “Financial Benefits of the Pro- 
gram”; “Social and Economic Significance 
of Vocational Rehabilitation.” Two ap- 
pendixes are also included: one gives 
statistical information concerning the num- 
ber of rehabilitations and average costs for 
the first twenty years of vocational rehabilita- 
tion in California, the number of rehabili- 
tated persons placed in various types of oc- 
cupations during a typical prewar year, and 
an analysis of some 1900 cases of persons 
rehabilitated during the fiscal year 1941-42; 
the other contains the texts of both the 
Federal and California Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Acts. 

The 49-page pamphlet, bound in a stiff 
paper cover, is most attractive. The numer- 
ous illustrations are photographs of actual 
rehabilitation cases. The text is written 
informatively, without sentimentality and 
gives a concise over-all presentation of the 
work being done in this very important field. 
The lack of an index is compensated for by 
the detailed table of contents. While written 
primarily for persons dealing with the 
physically handicapped: in California, the in- 
formation contained is of such a nature as 
to make it valuable for any locality. 

The pamphlet is recommended to all per- 
sons interested in work of this type and 
should be valuable to public, university and 
college libraries. 
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